CHAPTER 4

THE PEOPLE AND THE TRADES
OF LONDON

Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye,
With which she ga^es at yon burning disk
Und&filed, and detects and counts his spots?
In London. Where her implements exact,
With which she calculates, computes and scans
All distance3 motion, magnitude, and now
Measures an atom, and now girds a world?
In London. Where has commerce such a mart,
So rich, so throng'd, so drain3d and so supplied,
As London, opulent, enlarged, and still
Increasing London?
Cowper
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY London inevitably suggests the brilliant
society which made up the world of politics and fashion. This small
world of statesmen and politicians and placemen, of wits and rakes and
fops, was so self-sufficient, so conscious that it was the only world that
counted, that it imposes its point of view on us. The social life of the
eighteenth century lives for us chiefly in the letters and memoirs of these
people, their houses, their portraits, their furniture. The chief relics of
eighteenth-century London - St James's Street, St James's Square, parts
of Mayfair - are dominated by famous names and peopled by die ghosts
of Pitt and Burke and Fox, Selwyn and Lord March. This world and the
closely-connected world of literature and art, of Reynolds and John-
son, Goldsmith and Garrick, seem to fill the whole stage. We know litde
of die artisans and labourers, the shopkeepers and clerks and street
sellers, who made up the mass of the population. The houses they lived in
have been swept away or transformed out of recognition. The people live
for us chiefly in the pictures of Hogarth - Southwark Fair, the March
toFinchley, the crowd at Tyburn. We are apt to see them through the eyes
of that other world as the Mob, the Fourth Estate as Fielding called it